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Bipartisanship  in  American  Foreign  Policy 

BY  BLAIR  BOLLES 


WHERE  foreign  policy  is  concerned,  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  have  tried  since 
the  closing  years  of  World  War  II  to  disprove  the 
opinion  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  “in  every  free 
and  deliberating  society  there  must,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  be  opposite  parties,  and  violent  dis¬ 
cussions  and  discords.”*  Acting  on  the  belief  that 
nonviolent  agreement  between  the  parties  is  desir¬ 
able  and  attainable,  the  Democratic  administration 
has  been  soliciting  Republican  views  on  impending 
actions  in  international  affairs;  has  assigned  Re¬ 
publicans  to  the  delegations  representing  the  United 
States  at  the  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  and  at 
many  diplomatic  negotiations  which  took  place 
in  1945,  1946,  1947,  and  1948;  and  has  sought  Re¬ 
publican  support  for  proposed  foreign  policy  legis¬ 
lation  which  it  has  sponsored.  In  combination  those 
three  programs  for  party  co-operation  make  up 
what  is  commonly  called  “bipartisanship.”  The 
aye  votes  which  members  of  the  Republican  ma¬ 
jority  in  both  houses  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
gave  to  the  foreign  policy  proposals  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration,  as  amended  by  Republicans,  in  1947  and 
1948  demonstrate  that  this  “bipartisanship”  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  at  least  under  certain  circumstances.  With¬ 
out  the  backing  of  that  Republican  majority,  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  would  have  been  unable  to  put  into 
effect  the  Truman  Doctrine  program  for  help  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  other 
features  of  his  foreign  policy  which  required  legis¬ 
lative  action. 

INTERPARTY  CO-OPERATION 

At  the  present  time,  the  permanence  of  interparty 
co-operation  is  uncertain.  The  elections  of  1948  not 
only  delivered  to  the  Democrats  control  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Branch  of  the  Federal  government,  but  also 
restored  them  as  the  majority  party  in  both  houses 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  thereby  removing  one 
reason  for  President  Truman’s  support  of  biparti¬ 
sanship.  He  need  no  longer  fear  that  a  Republican 
Congress  will  defeat  his  wishes  in  foreign  affairs 

I.  H.  A.  Washington,  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
(Washington,  Taylor  and  Maury,  1853-54),  Vol.  IV,  p.  246. 


out  of  sheer  partisanship.  During  the  past  two 
years  Mr.  Truman  acted  on  the  assumption  that 
only  by  co-operation  could  he  surmount  the  sort  of 
problem  w'hich  had  led  to  the  thwarting  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  in  1919  and  1920,  when  Wilson  vainly 
asked  the  Republican  Senate  to  approve  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty,  with  the  clause  for  American  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  League  of  Nations.  If  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  in  the  new  Congress  responds  read¬ 
ily  to  the  leadership  of  President  Truman,  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  Republicans  in  his  proposals  will  be 
indispensable  to  him  only  where  treaties  are  con¬ 
cerned,  since  treaties  still  require  the  ayes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  voting  on  them.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  features  of  modern  foreign  policy  occur  more 
often  in  bills  and  resolutions  than  in  treaties.  Yet 
the  Democratic  President  was  not  able  to  count  on 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  1945-46.  The  weak  disci¬ 
pline  which  American  parties  exert  over  their  mem¬ 
bers,  and  even  over  their  leaders,  both  encourages 
and  discourages  the  continuation  of  bipartisanship. 

Two  important  considerations  tend  to  keep  inter¬ 
party  co-operation  alive.  One  arises  from  patriotism. 
The  advocates  of  bipartisanship  as  it  presently  op¬ 
erates  aim  to  show  the  world  that  the  United  States 
is  solidly  behind  its  foreign  policy.  “In  the  face  of 
any  foreign  problem,  our  unity  is  as  important  as 
our  atom  bombs,”  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
Republican,  of  Michigan,  said  during  the  1948  Pres¬ 
idential  election  campaign.  “It  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  as  a  discouragement  to  alien  miscalcula¬ 
tions  which  otherwise  might  lead  to  the  mistaken 
belief  that  we  are  vulnerable  because  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  divisions.”^  “We  must  evolve  a  clear  long- 
range,  and  united  foreign  policy  without  which 
our  national  security  is  endangered,”  Representa¬ 
tive  Chet  Holifield,  Democrat,  of  California,  has 
told  the  House  of  Representatives.  “It  cannot  be 
done  by  discord  and  disunity  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  here  in  the  United  States.”’ 

2.  A.  H.  Vandenberg,  “Record  of  80th  Congress  The  Best," 
Vital  Speeches,  October  4,  1948. 

3.  Congressional  Record,  .'\pril  30,  1948,  p.  5289. 
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I  A  definitive  statement  of  the  conception  that  unity 
means  strength  is  contained  in  the  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  of  1916:  “The  Democratic  party  recognizes 
the  assertion  and  triumphant  demonstration  of  the 
indivisibility  and  coherent  strength  of  the  nation 
as  the  supreme  issue  of  this  day,  in  which  the 
whole  world  faces  the  crisis  of  manifold  change.  It 
summons  all  men  .  .  .  who  would  count  them¬ 
selves  Americans  to  join  in  making  clear  to  all  the 
I  world  the  unity  and  consequent  power  in  America, 
j  This  is  an  issue  of  patriotism.  To  taint  it  with 
I  partisanship  would  be  to  defile  it.”^  Soon  after 
I  Election  Day  President  Truman  reaffirmed  his  faith 
in  bipartisanship  by  appointing  John  Foster  Dulles, 
the  principal  foreign  policy  adviser  to  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1948,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  as  head  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

Another  consideration  is  that  co-operation 
strengthens  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  his 
office  by  adding  to  his  influence  at  the  Capitol, 

I  whatever  party  controls  Congress.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  placed  a  gulf  between  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  of  the  Federal  government  by 
I  its  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  Congress  is 
free  to  ignore  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Since  members  of  Congress  who  belong  to 
the  President’s  party  are  under  no  greater  require¬ 
ment  than  their  opponents  to  support  their  party 
colleague  at  the  White  House,  the  President  at  any 
moment  for  any  issue  may  need  allies  from  the 
minority  party  to  balance  the  defections  in  his  own 
party  on  roll  calls  or  other  forms  of  Congressional 
voting  on  foreign  policy  propositions.  Practical, 
daily  co-operation  between  State  Department  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  technical  staff  which  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  established  in  1947,  according 
to  the  Congressional  reorganization  act,  has 
brought  a  fundamental  improvement  in  one  facet 
of  Executive-Legislative  relations.  But  the  division 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  still  creates  doubt  whether  the  United  States 
will  deal  satisfactorily  with  every  foreign  problem 
that  arises. 

I  The  President  is  formally  acknowledged  as  party 
I  leader,  but  his  followers  often  show  their  indepen- 
!  dence.  Democrats  (notably  Senator  James  Reed  of 
-  Missouri)  as  well  as  Republicans  voted  against 
I  President  Wilson’s  recommendations  for  Senate  ap- 
f  proval  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  as  he  had  signed  it. 
I  Democrats  voted  with  Republican  members  of  the 
I  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  July  ii, 

I  1939,  to  reject  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt 

4-  D.  Ellis,  Platforms  of  the  Two  Great  Political  Parties  (Wash¬ 
ington.  Government  Printing  Office,  1920). 
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for  repeal  of  the  provision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
forbidding  shipment  of  arms  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries.  Opposition  of  Demo¬ 
crats,  chiefly  Senator  Tom  Connally  of  Texas,  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  and  Senator  Walter  George  of 
Georgia,  prevented  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  from  recommending  approval  of  two  treaties 
favored  by  the  Administration  during  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress:  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Agree¬ 
ment  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty. 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  joined 
Republicans  on  March  30,  1948  in  voting  159  to  42 
to  include  Spain  in  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram,  despite  Administration  opposition.  Republi¬ 
can  leadership  in  the  Senate  removed  the  Spanish 
amendment  from  the  recovery  bill.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  system  of  interparty  co-operation  facil¬ 
itates  co-operation  between  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  highest  political  level. 

Yet  bipartisanship  suffers  in  practice  for  the  very 
reason  that  makes  it  attractive  to  the  President.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposition  party  can  no  more  wring 
obedience  from  their  party  colleagues  than  the  Pres¬ 
ident  can  from  his.  Since  the  disappearance  of  the 
caucus  system,  the  party  organization  has  not  tried 
to  speak  for  the  party,  and  if  it  should,  the  citizen 
members  of  the  party  are  always  free  to  rebuff 
the  party  representatives  who  hold  office.  The  op¬ 
position  party  members  in  national  and  state  offices 
cannot  even  agree  on  the  identity  of  the  national 
leader.  Is  he  the  defeated  Presidential  candidate? 
Is  he  the  chairman  of  the  National  Committee? 
Is  he  some  outstanding  Senator?  Disagreement  on 
that  question  weakens  the  hold  which  the  President 
may  exert  on  the  opposition  party  through  biparti¬ 
sanship.  It  forces  him  to  seek  alliances  with  a  large 
number  of  persons,  each  having  some  claim  to  lead  ■ 
ership  or  subleadership  in  the  party,  if  he  wants 
bipartisanship  to  be  complete.  As  a  compromise 
expedient,  the  President  and  Secretaries  of  State 
have  focused  on  the  ranking  opposition  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  as  his  foreign  policy 
allies,  while  soliciting  the  support  of  a  few  other 
party  members  with  whom  he  can  communicate  as 
individuals. 

But  the  party  organization  tends  to  degenerate 
into  cliques  which  do  not  respond  to  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  Other  committees 
of  Congress  deal  with  foreign  policy.  When 
Senator  Vandenberg  in  the  spring  of  1948  rec¬ 
ommended  liberal  appropriations  for  the  Marshall 
plan,  his  party  colleague.  Representative  John 
Taber  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
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propriations  Committee,  led  the  House  in  voting 
to  restrict  the  appropriation.  When  President  Tru¬ 
man  needed  the  support  of  the  Republicans  on  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  amend  the  immi¬ 
gration  laws  in  order  to  admit  displaced  persons 
from  Europe,  the  committee  sponsored  and  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  a  bill  which  “will  do  more  to  prevent 
displaced  persons  from  entering  the  United  States 
than  to  encourage  them  to  come  to  America,”’  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  Democratic  critic.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  were  responsible  for  the  act  to  renew 
the  trade  agreements  act  in  1948.  Under  their  lead¬ 
ership,  Congress  passed  a  law  which  authorized 
the  President  to  negotiate  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  for  one  year  instead  of  the  three  years  the 
Administration  asked  for.  The  Barkley  amendment 
to  increase  the  period  to  three  years  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate  by  a  strict  party  vote,  47  Republicans 
against  it  and  i  for  it,  40  Democrats  for  it  and 
I  against  it. 

Considering  that  the  undisciplined  nature  of 
American  parties  is  an  organic  impediment  to  the 
functioning  of  bipartisanship,  the  extent  to  which 
the  parties  have  managed  to  co-operate  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  during  the  past  four  years  is  remarkable.  Com¬ 
promise  has  made  this  possible.  As  the  price  for  Re¬ 
publican  sup{X)rt,  the  DemcKratic  administration  has 
sometimes  had  to  accept  propositions  distasteful  to 
it,  especially  with  resjiect  to  the  Marshall  plan. 
Republicans  in  Congress  “substantially”*’  rewrote 
the  State  Department  recommendations  for  this 
plan.  At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Vandenberg, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  Congress,  refusing  to  entrust  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  plan  to  the  State  Department  as 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  requested,  created  in¬ 
stead  a  new  agency,  the  Economic  Co-operation 
Administration.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Congress,  opposing  the  wishes  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  directed  that  the  ECA  administer  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  economic  help  to  China.  Against  State 
Department  recommendations.  Congress  rec]uired 
that  50  per  cent  of  goods  sent  abroad  under  the 
Marshall  plan  be  shipped  in  American  flag  vessels. 
Republicans  wrote  into  the  law  the  provision  that 
25  per  cent  of  the  wheat  exported  through  ECA 
financing  go  in  the  form  of  flour.  Some  other  rec¬ 
ommendations  by  Republicans  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  have  been  fully  acceptable  to  the 

5.  Senator  Albcn  Barkley,  Summary  of  the  Legislative  Record 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  Second  Session,  Senate  Document 
No.  203  (Washington,  1948),  p.  12. 

6.  Vital  Speeches,  cited. 


Democratic  administration.  Republicans  take  credit 
for  the  insertion  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  of 
Article  51,  authorizing  UN  members  to  associate 
themselves  on  a  regional  basis  for  defense.  The 
Inter-American  Defense  Treaty  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  September  2,  1947  resulted  from  Re¬ 
publican  suggestions.  Republican  leaders  persuaded 
the  Democratic  administration  in  1946  and  1947 
use  “firmness”  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  place  of  the  attitude  of  trusting  co-operation 
which  the  Administration  had  tried  to  develop. 

On  the  other  hand.  Republican  leaders  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  protesting  publicly  except  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  when  the  Democratic  administration  has 
initiated  and  carried  out  policies  without  consulting 
representatives  of  the  Republican  party.  President 
Truman  in  March  1947  submitted  to  Congress  his 
Truman  Doctrine  program  for  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  after  only  cursory  consultation  with  Re¬ 
publicans  on  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees.  Republicans  subsequently  led 
the  movement  to  amend  the  Truman  Doctrine  bill 
in  a  way  that  related  the  aid  program  at  least  super¬ 
ficially  to  the  UN.  Senator  Vandenberg  told  the 
Senate  that  the  Administration  did  not  consult  him 
about  its  Palestine  policy.^  The  Administration  has 
acted  independently  also  in  forming  policy  for 
China,  Germany,  and  Japan,®  where  policy  has 
rested  more  on  Executive  decisions  than  on  legisla¬ 
tion.  Republicans  have  noted  also  that  the  questions 
of  economic  policy  toward  the  American  Republics 
are  monopolized  by  the  Democratic  administration. 
In  view  of  these  omissions.  Senator  Owen  Brewster, 
Republican,  of  Maine,  has  said  that  “bipartisan  for¬ 
eign  policy  is  a  misnomer.”^  But  according  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Vandenberg,  bipartisanship  “does  apply  to 
most  contemporary  principles.”’® 

Insofar  as  they  have  co-operated.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  transformed  bipartisanship  from 
a  mere  system  for  making  foreign  policy  into  the 
status  of  a  specific  attitude  in  foreign  policy.  To  its 
supporters  and  detractors  alike,  it  stands  for,  above 
everything  else,  American  defiance  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Representative  Leo  Isacson,  Progressive,  of 
New  York,  a  follower  of  Henry  Wallace  in  urging 
conciliation  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
criticized  Democratic-Republican  collaboration  as 
an  “unholy  alliance”  promoting  “one-party  mis¬ 
rule.”  “That  is  why  the  new  party  of  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace  has  sprung  to  life,  .  .  .  determined  to  destroy 
bipartisanism  and  all  the  evils  it  has  inflicted  on 

7.  Congressional  Record,  April  22,  1948,  p.  4862. 

8.  Vital  Speeches,  cited. 

9.  Congressional  Record,  April  28,  1948,  p.  A2674. 

10.  Vital  Speeches,  cited. 
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the  American  people,”  Isacson  said.*’  When  the 
election  returns  of  November  2,  1948  revealed  that 
the  Wallace  party  had  received  only  1,157,100  votes. 
Chairman  V'andenberg,  the  Republican  leader  in 
the  movement  toward  party  collaboration,  assessed 
the  results  as  an  affirmation  of  confidence  in  bi¬ 
partisanship  and  as  a  warning  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
“The  voting  totals  have  spoken  in  thunder  which 
should  penetrate  even  the  Iron  Curtain,”  he  said. 
“The  final  tally  in  this  free  election  will  be  about 
like  this:  for  this  [bipartisan]  policy,  47  million 
plus;  against  this  policy,  i  million  plus.”’^  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  analysis,  it  was  immaterial  to  foreign 
policy  whether  one  voted  in  1948  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  or  the  Democratic  Presidential  candidate  as 
long  as  one  voted  against  the  Wallace  party. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

Systematic  interparty  co-operation  in  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs  began  soon  after  the  German 
attack  on  Poland  in  1939.  The  opinion  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  unite  in  agreement 
on  political  questions  is  as  old  as  the  Republic  it¬ 
self.  The  Federalists^  condemned  partisanship,  and 
President  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address 
termed  “unity  of  government,”  as  made  possible 
by  the  absence  of  party  spirit,  “the  main  pillar  ,  .  . 
of  that  very  liberty”  which  Americans  “so  highly 
prize.”’"’  For  almost  a  century  and  a  half  that  “im¬ 
possible  ideal””  of  unity  was  supplanted  by  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  contrary  ideal  of  “rule  by  responsible  par¬ 
ties.”’^  The  jxilitical  situation  created  by  World 
War  II  for  the  United  States,  and  memories  of  the 
conflict  between  the  President  and  Congress  and 
between  the  DemtKratic  and  Republican  parties  in 
1919  and  1920  over  the  V’ersailles  Treaty  share 
responsibility  for  the  contemjwrary  effort  to  apply 
the  Washington  ideal  to  international  relations. 

On  September  20,  1939,  twenty  days  after 
the  start  of  World  War  II,  President  Roosevelt  in¬ 
vited  a  number  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
politicians  to  the  White  House,  where  he  asked 
them  how  he  should  overcome  the  reluctance  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  amend  the 
Neutrality  Act.  Frank  Knox,  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1936,  declared  “we 
should  forget  all  about  political  parties,  close  ranks, 
and  prepare  to  defend  our  country.”’^  The  follow- 

n.  Congressional  Record,  July  20,  1948,  p.  A4736. 

12.  Washington  Post,  November  12,  1948. 

13.  Federalist  Paper  No.  10. 

14.  Quoted  in  Pendleton  Herring,  The  Politics  of  Democracy 
(.New  York,  Norton,  1940),  pp.  69-70. 

15.  I  hid.,  p.  73. 

16.  I  hid. 


ing  day  addressing  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  publicly  launched  the  modern 
movement  for  interparty  co-operation  by  saying: 
“These  perilous  days  demand  co-operation  between 
us  without  a  trace  of  partisanship.”’®  Within  nine 
months  he  acted  on  his  own  words.  On  June  20, 
1940,  he  announced  the  appointment  of  Knox  as 
his  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  of  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son.  Republican  Secretary  of  War,  1909-1913  and 
Republican  Secretary  of  State,  1929-1933,  as  his  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War.  When  Roosevelt  asked  Stimson  to 
take  the  post,  they  exchanged  the  view  that  “pol¬ 
itics  was  not  relevant.”’^  Preparatory  to  appointing 
Knox,  Roosevelt  elicited  from  Senator  Scott  Lucas, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  the  information  that  Edward 
Kelly,  Democratic  Mayor  of  Chicago,  would  ac¬ 
cept  Knox  because,  although  Knox’  Chicago  Daily 
News  had  consistently  opposed  Kelly,  he  believed 
that  “political  considerations  must  be  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded  in  the  emergency”  which  the  United 
States  was  facing.^® 

The  Presidential  election  campaign  of  1940  began 
to  prepare  the  country  for  acceptance  of  nonparti¬ 
sanship  in  foreign  policy  as  well  as  in  military  af¬ 
fairs.  The  two  candidates,  Democrat  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Republican  Wendell  Willkie,  agreed 
fundamentally  on  the  attitude  which  the  United 
States  should  take  toward  the  war  in  Europe.  In 
his  acceptance  speech  of  August  17,  1940,  Willkie 
said  that  he  was  for  “peace  for  the  United  States 
as  long  as  possible  but  not  at  the  expense  of  either 
an  Axis  victory  or  a  stalemate.”*’  Before  his  nom¬ 
ination  Willkie  had  recommended  that  the  United 
States  send  help  to  nations  fighting  Germany. 
On  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  1942,  Willkie  urged  his 
party  to  abandon  isolationism,^*  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee  on  April  30,  1942  ac¬ 
cepted  an  anti-isolationism  resolution  proposed  by 
Willkie.  Roosevelt  was  “profoundly  and  eternally 
grateful  for  Willkie’s  persistent  battle  against  the 
isolationism  of  the  Old  Guard  in  the  Republican 
Party.”^^  Roosevelt  said  to  his  intimate  adviser, 
Harry  Hopkins:  “We  might  not  have  had  Lend- 
Lease  or  Selective  Service  or  a  lot  of  other  things 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Wendell  Willkie.  He  was  a 
godsend  to  this  country  when  we  needed  him 
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most.”^’*  Willkie  and  Rfxjsevelt  agreed  not  because 
they  had  conferred,  but  because  independently  they 
had  reached  the  same  general  conclusions.  Bipar¬ 
tisanship  has  won  approval  by  giving  Americans 
the  policies  they  want,  or  at  least  can  accept. 

BIPARTISAN  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  contemprjran- 
eously  began  to  encourage  interparty  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  United 
States  would  associate  itself  actively  with  other 
nations  in  an  organization  for  keeping  the  peace 
once  the  enemy  surrendered.  Hull  thought  that 
the  outcome  of  the  V'ersailles  struggle  turned  on 
party  spirit  and  personal  hostility  and  not  on 
disagreement  over  substance.  The  anti-Versailles 
Republicans  “created  a  veritable  organization  to 
fight  Wilson  by  fighting  the  League,”  he  wrote 
long  afterwards.^'  He  was  “determined  that 
the  mistakes  made  in  1919-20  .  .  .  should  not 
recur.”^^  After  President  Rcxisevelt  created  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Postwar  Foreign  Policy,  Hull 
in  1942  consulted  four  Republicans  from  Congress, 
Senator  Warren  Austin  of  Vermont,  Senator  Wal¬ 
lace  H.  White,  Jr.  of  Maine,  Representative  Charles 
Eaton  of  New  Jersey,  and  Representative  Richard 
Welch  of  California,  about  the  committee’s  work. 
That  was  the  first  of  many  “seminars”  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  conference  in  1944  at  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
where  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain, 
and  France  began  the  negotiations  leading  later  to 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations.  By  June 
1944  he  was  confident  that:  “we  in  this  country 
have  moved  from  a  deep-seated  tendency  toward 
separate  action  to  the  knowledge  and  conviction 
that  only  through  unity  of  action  can  there  be 
achieved  in  this  world  the  results  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  continuance  of  free  peoples.”^’ 

ELECTION  AND  CO-OPERATION 

It  became  apparent  in  the  summer  of  1944 
that  interparty  co-operation  required  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  Executive  and  Republicans 
outside  as  well  as  inside  Congress  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  It  was  a  Presidential  election  year. 
Roosevelt  ran  for  his  fourth  term.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  chose  as  their  candidate  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  of  New  York,  whose  record  entitled  him  to 
be  called  an  internationalist.  At  his  press  confer- 
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ence  on  August  16  Hull  said  he  would  welcome 
a  conference  with  Dewey.^®  On  the  following  day 
Hull  received  a  telegram  from  Dewey  accepting 
the  conference  and  appointing  John  Foster  Dulles 
as  his  representative.  Dulles,  a  New  York  lawyer 
whose  grandfather,  John  W.  Foster,  had  been  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  from  1892  to  1893,  and  who  himself 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  as  secretary  to  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1907,  shares  with 
Roosevelt,  Hull,  Willkie,  and  Vandenberg  the 
credit  for  the  establishment  of  the  bipartisan  system 
— or  the  “nonpartisan”  system,  which  Hull  insisted 
was  the  better  label  when  he  conferred  with  Dulles 
— as  it  operates  today. 

After  three  meetings  with  Hull,  Dulles  an¬ 
nounced  on  August  25  that  Hull  viewed  the  “fu¬ 
ture  peace  as  a  nonpartisan”  topic,  and  that  Dewev 
agreed,  provided  this  attitude  did  not  “preclude  full 
public  nonpartisan  discussion  of  the  means  of  at¬ 
taining  a  lasting  peace.”^^  Roosevelt  regarded  the 
interparty  conferences  with  skepticism,'®  but 
Dewey  did  not  exploit  foreign  policy  as  an  issue 
in  the  campaign.  When  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  con¬ 
ference  on  postwar  international  organization 
opened  on  August  22,  the  Republican  party  was 
represented  on  the  American  delegation  by  Henry 
P.  Fletcher,  former  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 

LEADERSHIP  OF  VANDENBERG 

Subsequently  progress  toward  interparty  co-op¬ 
eration  was  spurred  more  by  criticism  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  than 
by  friendly  conference  between  representatives  of 
the  two  parties.  In  the  late  autumn  1944  Senator 
Vandenberg,  then  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  a  former  iso¬ 
lationist  who  had  voted  against  lend-lease  but  who 
now'  was  turning  toward  interventionism,  sensed 
a  growing  public  uneasiness  that  idealistic  Amer¬ 
ican  hopes  for  the  emergence  from  the  war  of  a 
better  world  were  being  crushed  by  the  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain  toward  Poland, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  Vandenberg  phrased  this  na¬ 
tional  concern  in  two  speeches  in  the  Senate.  On 
December  18,  1944  he  said:  “We  should  cease  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  unilateral  decisions  abroad  w'hich 
run  squarely  counter  to  and  collide  with  every 
dedication  we  have  made  in  connection  with  this 

28.  For  events  leading  up  to  Hull’s  invitation,  see  New  'tork. 
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war,”^*  On  January  lo,  1945  he  charged  that  the 
Roosevelt  administration  lacked  candor  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  public  about  foreign  policy  and  cata¬ 
logued  conditions  which  he  would  require  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  as  the  price  of 
American  co-operation  in  keeping  the  enemy  na¬ 
tions,  Ciermany  and  Japan,  demilitarized.  At  the 
same  time  he  repudiated  isolationism:  “I  do  not 
believe  that  any  nation  hereafter  can  immunize 
itself  by  its  own  exclusive  action.”^^ 

These  speeches,  elevating  him  to  recognized  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  Republican  party  respecting  foreign 
policy,  won  for  Vandenberg  that  intimate  place 
in  interparty  councils  which  he  has  occupied  ever 
since.  During  the  Yalta  conference,  shortly  after 
the  January  10  speech.  President  Roosevelt  in¬ 
structed  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Hull  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  name  Vanden¬ 
berg  to  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  at  the 
conference  which,  it  was  agreed  at  Yalta,  would 
open  in  San  Francisco  on  April  25  for  the  purpose 
of  moulding  a  permanent  international  organiza¬ 
tion  out  of  the  decisions  and  disagreements  of 
Dumbarton  Oaks.  The  instruction  harked  back  to 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  “Wilson  lost  his  great  fight 
for  the  League  of  Nations  because  he  did  not  take 
with  him  [to  the  Versailles  peace  conference]  at 
least  one  Republican  Senator,”  according  to  Mr. 
Byrnes  who  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1945  to 
1947  and  a  member  of  the  House  in  1919  and  1920.^^ 
The  appointment,  which  Vandenberg  declined  to 
accept  until  Roosevelt  had  assured  him  that  he 
would  be  free  to  argue  for  his  own  ideas  without 
swallowing  uncritically  the  draft  notes  of  the  State 
Department,  closes  the  period  of  theoretical  dis¬ 
cussion  and  conference  which  prepared  the  country 
for  interparty  co-operation  as  a  working  arrange¬ 
ment  and  originated  the  period  of  bipartisanship  in 
practice. 

CONGRESS  AND  BIPARTISANSHIP 

A  large  portion  of  the  record  of  the  United  States 
in  international  relations  since  it  accepted  in  1945 
a  position  of  leadership  in  peacetime  world  affairs 
is  the  fruit  of  the  bipartisan  system.  Congressional 
action  on  legislative  proposals  affecting  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  provides  the  supreme  test  of  the  effectiveness 
of  interparty  co-operation.  The  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
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gress,  in  session  January  3  to  December  21,  1945, 
and  January  4  to  August  2,  1946,  “made  possible 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  international  rela¬ 
tions:  the  participation  of  this  Government  in  a 
world  organization  upon  which  rests  the  hope  of 
mankind  for  the  achievement  of  international 
peace  and  security — the  United  Nations.”^^  The 
leaders  in  the  Congressional  development  of  bi¬ 
partisanship  in  this  period  were  two  Democrats — 
Chairman  Connally  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Chairman  Sol  Bloom  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  allied  with  Republican  Van¬ 
denberg  and  Representative  Charles  A.  Eaton  of 
New  Jersey,  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee.  The  Democratic  party  controlled 
both  House  and  Senate  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con¬ 
gress,  but  the  votes  on  foreign  policy  resolutions 
were  invariably  bipartisan.  Not  only  did  many 
Republicans,  usually  led  by  Vandenberg  in  the 
Senate  and  Eaton  in  the  House,  vote  for  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  propositions,  but  occasionally  some 
Democrats  voted  against  them.  Numerous  Repub¬ 
lican  isolationists  remained  in  Congress,  but  they 
constituted  a  minority  in  the  party. 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress  the  Republican  major¬ 
ity  not  only  carried  forward  the  trend  started  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  but  approved  a  military 
draft  in  response  to  President  Truman’s  statement 
that  “we  cannot  meet  our  military  obligations  unless 
we  maintain  our  armed  forces.”^’  By  State  Depart¬ 
ment  computation,  the  Eightieth  Congress  enacted 
69  bills  relating  to  foreign  affairs.^®  By  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  Office  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  House  of  Representatives,  the  number  is 
30.*^  The  Eightieth  Congress  made  one  omission 
which  the  Administration  considered  serious:  the 
Senate  failed  to  act  on  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  since  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  did  not  report  it. 

CONFERENCES  AND  BIPARTISANSHIP 

Legislative  proposals  based  on  decisions  by  dele¬ 
gations  to  international  negotiating  meetings,  in 
which  politically  active  members  of  Congress  from 
both  parties  have  taken  part,  have  uniformly 
gained  the  ready  approval  of  Congress,  while  the 
decisions  of  delegations  lacking  Senators  and  Rep- 
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resentatives  ap[x>inted  from  both  major  parties  have 
sometimes  been  delayed  or  even  rejected  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

Soon  after  President  Roosevelt  told  Secretary 
Stettinius  to  appoint  Vandenberg  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  conference  delegation,  the  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  also  appointed  Republican  Senator 
Warren  R.  Austin  of  Vermont,  as  one  of  two 
Senate  advisers  to  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace  (Chapultepec)  in  Mexico  City, 
February  21  to  March  8,  1945.  Besides  Vanden¬ 
berg,  the  Republicans  on  the  delegation  at  San 
Francisco  included  Dulles,  Representative  Eaton, 
and  Harold  Stassen,  Republican  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  1938  to  1942.  President  Truman  left 
Republicans  behind,  however,  when  he  visited 
Germany  for  the  Potsdam  conference,  July  17  to 
August  2,  1945.  Before  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  London  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1945,  Byrnes,  then  Secretary  of  State,  asked 
Vandenberg  what  Republican  he  should  invite, 
and  Vandenberg  suggested  Dulles,^®  who  attended. 
Byrnes  went  unattended  by  Republicans  to  the 
Moscow  conference  in  December  1945,  but  he 
recommended  to  President  Truman  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dulles,  Vandenberg,  and  former  Sena¬ 
tor  John  G.  Townsend  of  Delaware,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee, 
to  the  American  delegation  for  the  first  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  Lon¬ 
don,  January  1946,  and  they  all  participated. 
Republicans  have  been  represented  on  the  dele¬ 
gations  to  all  the  meetings  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  at  the  Paris  peace  conference  on  the 
satellite  peace  treaties  in  1946.  Dulles  constituted  the 
Republican  representation  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow,  March  10 
to  April  25,  1947,  and  in  London,  November  2s 
to  December  15,  1947,  which  vainly  tried  to 
write  peace  treaties  for  Germany  and  Austria. 
President  Truman  had  appointed  Dulles  the 
American  representative  on  the  UN  Trusteeship 
Council  in  1946.  As  in  1944,  he  served  during  the 
1948  election  campaign  as  Republican  candidate 
Dewey’s  intermediary  on  foreign  policy  with  the 
Democratic  party.  He  accompanied  Marshall  to 
the  Security  Council  meeting  in  Paris  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1948,  in  the  midst  of  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  campaign. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  readily  accepted  the 
UN  Charter  and  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements 
in  July  1945  and  the  UN  Participation  Act  in  De¬ 
cember  1945  by  large  bipartisan  majorities.  The 

38.  Byrnes,  Speak,ing  Frankly,  cited,  p.  234. 


Senate  on  December  8,  1947  approved  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Treaty,  which  had  been  nego¬ 
tiated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  August  15  to  August  29 
by  an  American  delegation  that  included  Repub¬ 
licans  Vandenberg  and  Austin.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Anglo-American  financial  and  trade 
agreements  and  lend-lease  settlement  of  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1945  passed  the  House  and  Senate  by  narrow 
margins.  They  were  negotiated  by  a  group  of 
officials  from  the  Executive  Branch,  headed  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fred  M.  Vinson,  with¬ 
out  participation  by  either  Republican  or  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  Congress  or  Republicans  active 
in  the  party  but  not  members  of  Congress.  Only 
diplomats  and  technicians  made  up  the  American 
delegation  to  the  conference  that  opened  in  Can¬ 
berra  on  January  28,  1947  consider  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  regional  advisory  commission  for  non¬ 
self-governing  territories  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  While  the  House  on  July  21,  1947  passed 
the  resolution  for  American  membership  in  the 
commission  proposed  at  Canberra,  the  Senate,  by 
amending  it  too  late  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  for  the  House  to  act  on  the 
amendment,  delayed  complete  approval  for  al¬ 
most  a  year.  The  presence  of  Senators  on  the  ne¬ 
gotiating  delegation  might  have  resulted  in  the 
inclusion  of  the  substance  of  the  amendment  in 
the  resolution  as  originally  presented  to  Congress 
and  thereby  saved  delay.  The  delegation  which 
drafted  the  wheat  agreement  in  Washington  in  the 
spring  of  1948  was  also  technical  and  diplomatic. 

CRITICISMS  OF  BIPARTISANSHIP 

Beside  the  organic  difficulty  arising  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  American  political  parties,  the  bipartisan 
system,  since  the  days  of  the  Hull  seminars,  has 
suffered  from  other  disadvantages  which  limit  its 
application  and  modify  its  influence  where  it  does 
apply.  The  first  of  these  disadvantages  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Republican  and  Democratic  supporters  of 
bipartisanship  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
home  and  foreign  affairs.  At  home  they  accept 
partisan  controversy.  “Domestic  issues  can  be 
fought  out  on  the  basis  of  their  merits.  The  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  must  be  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  whole  United  States  in  order  to  make 
it  effective,”  President  Truman  said  a  few  months 
before  the  beginning  of  the  1948  election  cam- 
paign.^^  Yet  decisions  about  domestic  matters 
gravely  affect  foreign  affairs.  The  elimination  of 
food  rationing  in  1945  temporarily  reduced  the 
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quantity  of  food  available  for  shipment  abroad 
from  the  United  States.  The  rapid  demobilization 
of  our  armed  forces  after  the  surrender  of  japan 
put  our  military  strength  out  of  balance  without 
international  obligations.  The  neglect  by  Congress 
to  pass  a  universal  military  training  law  in  1947 
or  1948  affected  the  nature  of  foreign  policy.  Con¬ 
gressional  passage  in  1947  of  a  bill  (which  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  vetoed)  giving  special  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  American  wool  industry  weakened 
,\merican  efforts  to  persuade  other  nations  to  draft 
a  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion.  The  conflict  of  domestic  interests  affects  all 
bills  relating  to  commerce,  including  those  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy,  like  the 
trade  agreements  act  and  the  wheat  agreement. 
“The  bipartisan  policy  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  Republicans  won’t  join  us  in  putting  in¬ 
ternational  trade  on  a  firm  basis,”  President 
Truman  said  during  the  1948  election  campaign."^® 

I  The  committee  on  foreign  affairs  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  stated  in  its  report  that  the  traditional  line 
between  domestic  and  foreign  problems  has  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared.'^'  General  harmony  in  the 
United  States  on  political  policy  has  been  reflected 
in  roughly  similar  attitudes  toward  domestic  and 
j  foreign  questions  shown  by  the  Presidential  can¬ 
didates  of  the  two  great  parties  in  1936,  1940,  1944, 
and  1948.  “No  one  seriously  supposes  that  either 

ithe  Republicans  or  the  Democrats  have  a  clear 
and  coherent  political  philosophy,”  in  the  opinion 
of  Harold  Laski.  “They  are  more  easily  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  men  who  lead  them  than  by  the 
i  doctrine  they  profess.”''^  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
I  party  system  as  it  applies  to  domestic  matters  be- 
j  gan  to  appear  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
i  century.'*^  Forty  years  ago  moralists  were  calling 
j  for  a  complete  abandonment  of  parties,'*''  and  oc¬ 
casionally  somebody  nowadays  calls  for  domestic 
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bipartisanship.'*'  But  Congressional  votes  on  do¬ 
mestic  issues  reveal  that  the  contrast  between  the 
social  and  economic  opinions  of  many  Republicans 
and  many  Democrats  is  still  sharp,  especially  in 
the  fields  of  taxation,  which  affects  the  whole 
structure  of  society,  and  of  governmental  activ¬ 
ity,  which  excites  controversy  between  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  governmental  interference  in  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  those  who  still  hold  that  the  best 
government  is  the  least  government.  Only  a  kind 
of  totalitarian  repression  could  silence  controversy 
on  domestic  issues  as  long  as  opinions  differ.  While 
the  tendency  to  divide  on  domestic  issues  contin¬ 
ues,  bipartisan  agreement  on  foreign  policy  will 
be  incomplete. 

LIMITED  TERRITORIAL  APPLICATION 

Bipartisanship  suffers  also  from  limited  terri¬ 
torial  application.  It  probably  should  apply  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  in  order  to  achieve 
maximum  effect.  American  policy  toward  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  development  and  application  of 
which  Republicans  have  taken  no  part,  affects 
American  policy  toward  Western  Europe,  for 
which  Republicans  share  responsibility.  American 
relations  with  China  and  Japan,  about  neither  of 
which  the  Administration  has  consulted  Republi¬ 
cans,  have  a  bearing  on  American  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  nature  of  which  Republicans 
have  helped  to  fix.  While  Senators  Vandenberg 
and  Styles  Bridges,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  in  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
and  Representative  Walter  Judd  have  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  United  States  policy  in 
China,  Republicans  for  the  most  part  have  re¬ 
frained  from  criticizing  in  detail  the  nature  and 
execution  of  policies  which  lie  outside  the  bipar¬ 
tisan  system.  Whether  fear  of  rending  the  fabric 
of  unity,  or  some  other  consideration  accounts  for 
this  inhibition,  the  effect  of  silence  is  to  deny  the 
.American  public  that  revealing,  detailed  discussion 
of  public  policies  which  is  necessary  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  functioning  of  our  system  of  representative 
government. 

Policies  relating  to  the  occupation  of  Japan  and 
the  plans  respecting  Western  Germany  have  been 
developed  with  only  casual  public  and  political 
discussion.  They  are  not  bipartisan,  but  Republicans 
refrain  from  discussing  them.  While  the  majority  of 
Americans  might  favor  the  official  determination 
to  de-Nazify  German  society  and  to  revive  the 
steel  and  coal  industries  in  the  Ruhr,  Americans 
at  the  same  time  probably  hold  many  different 
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opinions  about  the  best  way  to  proceed.  Agree¬ 
ment  on  aims  does  not  bring  agreement  on  means. 
At  the  present,  wholesome  comment  by  public 
men  that  cuts  to  the  heart  the  question  of  methods 
for  carrying  out  general  policy  is  missing.  Policy 
under  the  bipartisan  system  rests  on  the  opinions 
of  a  small  group  of  Americans.  “The  so-called  bi¬ 
partisan  foreign  policy  has  become  more  and  more 
an  instrument  for  repressing  the  people”  by  deny¬ 
ing  them  information,  Republican  Representative 
Paul  W.  Shafer  of  Michigan,  has  said.**^  “Bipartisan 
foreign  policy  has  resulted  in  a  blackout — a  black¬ 
out  of  intelligent  debate  in  Congress  and  the  press,” 
Alfred  M.  Landon  said  on  December  8,  1948.  .  . 

Both  the  Republican  party  and  the  Democratic 
party  have  by-passed  Congress  and  party  respon¬ 
sibility.  Instead  a  few  people  in  both  parties  set 
foreign  policy  and  everybody  has  to  accept.”'*^ 
Secrecy  is  not  the  goal  of  participants  in  the 
bipartisan  system.  “The  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
must  always  be  based  on  full  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation,”  according  to  Vandenberg."*®  Byrnes  cor¬ 
roborates  this.  “The  political  party  in  power  cannot 
ask  the  opposition  party  to  share  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  unless  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  opposition  are  fully  advised  of  our 
policies,”  he  has  written.  “A  policy  of  by-passing 
the  Congress  would  make  impossible  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy.”^^  Vandenberg  has  said:  “We  strive 
by  consultation  to  lift  foreign  policy  above  partisan 
issue,”  and  “bipartisan  foreign  policy  applies  only 
where  cooperative  consultation  and  mutual  deci¬ 
sion  exists  from  start  to  finish.”’® 

By  that  definition  the  only  bipartisan  policies  of 
the  United  States  are  the  UN  Charter,  the  satellite 
peace  treaties,  the  Inter-American  Defense  Treaty 
of  1947,  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  meetings  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Vandenberg  reso¬ 
lution  of  June  II,  1948,  recommending  that  the 
United  States  make  further  defense  agreements 
within  the  terms  of  the  UN  Charter.  For  no  other 
policies  have  Republicans  co-operated  and  decided 
with  Democrats  about  policy  from  “start  to  fin¬ 
ish.”  Vandenberg,  broadly  interpreting  his  own 
definition,  includes  in  his  list  the  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine,  which  was  scrutinized  in  Congressional 
hearings  and  debate  as  a  result  of  Republican 
interest  with  consequent  public  enlightenment. 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the 
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Republican  Policy  Committee  in  the  Senate  dur¬ 
ing  the  Eightieth  Congress,  has  further  broadened 
the  definition  of  bipartisanship  to  include  policies 
for  which  Republicans  have  no  responsibility  but 
of  which  they,  or  some  of  them,  approve.  Re¬ 
turning  on  December  17,  1948  from  a  trip  abroad, 
Senator  Taft  commended  General  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
American  Military  Governor  in  Germany,  and 
said:  “He  has  the  support,  I  am  sure,  of  both 
parties  and  of  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy.”’' 
Senator  Taft’s  party  colleague,  John  Foster  Dulles,  , 
had  said  earlier  in  the  year,  however,  that  the 
State  Department  should  replace  the  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment,  to  which  General  Clay  is  responsible, 
in  control  of  policy  for  Germany.’’  | 

LACK  OF  AGREEMENT  AND  UNITY 

That  lack  of  formal  agreement  on  the  definition  j 
of  bipartisanship  stands  in  the  way  of  application  | 
of  the  system  to  all  countries  and  all  international  ] 
functions.  Is  bipartisanship  manifested  in  solid  ! 
unity  between  the  parties  or  merely  in  faithful  j 
adherence  to  the  use  of  sincere  and  enlightened  | 
arguments  in  party  controversy?  Secretary  Hull 
asserted:  “It  is  always  licit  to  criticize  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  provided  the  critic  honestly  bases  his  argument  5 
on  his  conception  of  our  national  interests;  but  it  I 
is  inadmissible  to  inject  advantages  of  party  or  of 
person  into  foreign  policy.”’^  But  President  Tru-  J 
man  condemned  controversy  per  se  when  he  said  1 
that  “foreign  policy  .  .  .  must  be  the  policy  of  the  | 
whole  United  States.”  Five  Republican  Represen-  j 
tatives  told  Congress:  “We  wish  to  do  our  part  in  ' 
determining  a  foreign  policy  which  is  not  a  Demo-  | 
cratic  policy  or  a  Republican  policy  but  an  Ameri-  | 
can  policy.”’^  Secretary  Hull  himself  has  sup-  | 
ported  that  thought.  Before  the  House  Ways  and  ; 
Means  Committee  on  April  12,  1943,  he  recom-  j 
mended  approval  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program  , 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  Democratic,  not  j 
Republican  but  “American  doctrine.””  The  ten-  j 
dency  to  hold  that  for  any  issue  there  is  an  | 
“American”  policy  beyond  controversy  promotes  | 

credulousness,  makes  for  rigidity  and  encourages  J 
the  repression  of  information  and  discussion.  In  the  j 
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absence  of  concrete  understanding  between  the  two 
great  parties  about  their  responsibility  toward  one 
another  in  foreign  affairs,  Republicans  lack  grounds 
on  which  to  demand  that  the  Administration  ex¬ 
tend  the  territorial  application  of  bipartisanship. 

Bipartisanship  is  incomplete  also  in  that  unity 
between  party  leaders  does  not  create  unity  among 
policy  makers  as  long  as  the  President  cannot  rely 
on  the  officials  responsible  to  him  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  department  to  follow  the  foreign  policy  de¬ 
cisions  which  the  Administration  has  reached. 

For  example,  after  consulting  Republican  leaders  in 
July  1948,  State  Department  officials  decided  that 
the  United  States  should  exhaust  every  possible 
diplomatic  resource  in  dealing  with  the  Russians  on 
the  problem  of  the  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin. 
Within  a  few  days  General  Clay  contradicted  the 
policy  by  ordering  a  blockade  of  Soviet  rail  traffic 
through  the  American  occupied  zones  of  Western 
Germany.’^ 

If  bipartisanship  engendered  real  unity  and  con¬ 
tinuity  in  policy,  foreign  governments,  both 
friendly  and  hostile,  would  be  able  to  predict  the 
course  the  United  States  would  follow  in  inter¬ 
national  relationships.  Secretary  Byrnes  contended 
that  a  bipartisan  and  “nonpolitical”  policy  is  a 
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Party  Records  on  Foreig 

By  Blair  Bolles  and  Sarah  Matthews 

Party  disagreement  over  foreign  policy  has  been 
common  in  American  history,  but  rare  in  recent 
times.  The  Federalists  encouraged  and  the  Re¬ 
publicans  opposed  the  quasi  war  with  France  (1798- 
1801).  In  the  election  campaign  of  1808  Federalists 
made  an  issue  of  the  Embargo  Act  of  1807,  the 
work  of  the  Republican  administration.  Federalists 
sponsored  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1814,  which 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  War  of  1812  by  the 
rival  party.  The  Democratic  party  split  over  the 
Mexican  War  (1846-48),  which  the  Whigs  in  their 
platform  in  1848  termed  a  “foreign  and  aggressive 
war.”  Led  by  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  made  opposition  to  the  Republican  policy  of 
imperialism  after  the  Spanish-American  War 
(1898)  the  cardinal  plank  in  their  platform  in 
1900.  Moreover,  Americans  have  always  been  ready 
to  repudiate  the  foreign  policy  advocated  by  the 
party  to  which  they  belong.  Martin  Van  Buren 
bolted  the  Democratic  party  in  1848  and  helped  to 
set  up  the  Free  Soil  party  because  he  objected  to 
Democratic  support  for  the  Mexican  War  and  for 


“continuing”  policy,’’  but  he  himself  commented 
that  bipartisanship  does  not  assure  unity  after 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace,  Byrnes’  col¬ 
league  in  the  cabinet,  publicly  criticized  his  policy 
in  1946.’*  As  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  in¬ 
ability  of  bipartisanship  to  bring  about  unity  and 
continuity.  President  Truman  himself  made  plans 
to  abandon,  or  at  least  seriously  to  modify,  the 
foreign  policy  that  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
and  the  Republican  Congressional  majority  had 
developed  and  approved,  when  he  arranged  in 
October  1948  to  send  Chief  Justice  Vinson  to 
Moscow  to  negotiate  with  Premier  Stalin  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  issues  arising  out  of  Russia’s  blockade 
of  Berlin,  which  the  UN  Security  Council  was 
considering  at  the  request  of  the  United  States. 
Truman  has  “just  weakened  our  case  against 
Russia,  .  .  .  discrediting  both  Secretary  Marshall 
and  the  United  Nations,”  Republican  Senator  Taft 
said.’^  In  June  1948,  when  bipartisanship  was  four 
years  old,  Raymond  Daniell  of  the  New  Yorf{ 
Times  found  in  Europe  the  “belief  that  American 
foreign  policy  is  mercurial  and  unpredictable.”^’® 
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postwar  territorial  policies  keyed  to  slaveholders’ 
interests.  Senator  George  L.  Wellington  of  Mary¬ 
land  bolted  the  Republican  ticket  in  1900  because 
he  preferred  Bryan’s  stand  on  imperialism  to  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s.  Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball  of  Minnesota  bolted 
the  Republicans  in  1944  because  he  preferred  Pres¬ 
ident  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  attitude  on  foreign 
policy  to  that  of  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the 
Republican  Presidential  candidate.  Dewey  in  the 
same  year  refused  to  approve  of  the  candidacy  of 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  Republican,  of  New 
't’ork,  for  re-election  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  because  Fish  was  an  isolationist. 

Fluidity  of  party  allegiance  and  party  disagree¬ 
ment  over  domestic  issues  projected  into  foreign 
policy  threaten  with  instability  any  scheme  for  party 
collaboration.  Yet  during  the  past  twenty  years 
interparty  agreement  has  been  a  frequent  phe¬ 
nomenon.  On  March  4,  1933  President  Roosevelt 
accepted  the  policy  handed  on  to  him  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Herbert  Hoover.  Before  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Hoover’s  Secretary  of  State,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
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League  of  Nations  on  February  25,  1933,  stating 
that  the  United  States  was  in  substantial  accord 
with  the  action  of  the  League  Assembly  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  Lytton  Commission  on  Jap¬ 
anese  aggression  in  Manchuria,  he  conferred  with 
Roosevelt  and  with  Cordell  Hull  who,  it  was 
known,  was  to  be  appointed  by  Roosevelt  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  In  the  interval  between  Election  Day 
in  November  1932  and  inauguration  day  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1933  Stimson  had  Hoover  appoint  Norman 
Davis,  a  Democrat  who  was  a  friend  of  Hull,  as 
head  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  disarm¬ 
ament  conference  in  Geneva.  Roosevelt  retained 
Davis  in  that  post  after  he  assumed  the  Presidency. 
Hoover  committed  the  United  States  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  international  economic  conference 
which  was  to  meet  in  London  after  Roosevelt’s  in¬ 
auguration;  Roosevelt  honored  the  commitment, 
but  he  saw  to  it  that  the  United  States  opposed  the 
main  proposal  before  the  conference:  an  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  for  stabilization  of  national  cur¬ 
rencies.  Hoover  favored  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  authorizing  the  President  to  forbid  the  United 
States  to  export  military  materials  to  the  aggressor 
nation  in  a  war,  and  Roosevelt  likewise  encouraged 
passage  of  such  a  bill.  However,  Congress  eventu¬ 
ally  enacted  bills  authorizing  the  President  to  for¬ 
bid  the  export  of  military  supplies  to  all  combatant 
nations  engaged  in  war. 

While  the  creators  of  the  contemporary  system¬ 
atic  bipartisanship  hope  through  co-operation  to 
form  policies  that  adequately  serve  American  in¬ 
terests,  identity  of  attitudes  among  members  of 
different  parties  has  not  always  produced  a  foreign 
pK)licy  which  in  retrospect  appears  sound.  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans  alike  voted  for  the  Neutral¬ 
ity  Acts  of  1935  and  1937,  w'hich  gave  a  statutory 
foundation  to  isolationism.  In  the  period  of  Presi¬ 
dential  revolt  against  isolationism,  the  policy  which 
nurtured  bipartisanship  in  the  first  instance  was 
interventionism  in  the  w'ars  in  Europe  and  Asia — 
by  policies  “short  of  war”  before  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tack  on  the  United  States  on  December  7,  1941; 
after  that  by  full  support  of  the  war.  Soon  after  his 
defeat  by  Roosevelt  in  the  election,  Willkie  in  a 
radio  address  recommended  that  the  Republican 
minority  in  Congress  abandon  mere  partisanship 
in  dealing  with  world  problems  and  conduct  itself 
as  “a  loyal  opposition,”  ever  ready  with  criticism, 
but  criticism  that  would  be  constructive.  The  ten¬ 


dency  encouraged  by  Willkie  led  eventually  to  the 
extraordinary  Hull-Dulles  understanding  of  Au¬ 
gust  25,  1944,  which  excised  foreign  policy  as  a 
subject  of  debate  from  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  of  that  year,  when  public  interest  cen¬ 
tered  almost  exclusively  on  future  arrangements. 

In  the  succeeding  Presidential  election  campaign, 
1948,  popular  liking  for  the  idea  of  bipartisanship 
had  become  so  widespread  that  each  party  took  par¬ 
tisan  credit  for  the  existence  of  bipartisanship.  “Ours 
is  the  party  which  first  proclaimed  that  actions  and 
policies  of  this  nation  in  the  foreign  field  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  national  and  not  just  party  concern,”  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1948  stated.*  “Amazingly 
impertinent,”  Senator  Vandenberg  comment^.* 
Although  there  has  been  no  critical  inquiry  into 
the  illogical  implication  in  the  Democratic  platform 
that  policies  executed  for  the  nation  under  single- 
party  sponsorship  are  not  national  policies,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  refrained  from  creating  regular  ma¬ 
chinery  to  carry  on  collaboration  permanently. 

Attempts  to  give  formal  burial  to  partisanship 
in  foreign  policy  have  been  fruitless.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  not  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  January  1947  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  stated  in  the  preamble  that  “it  is  the 
desire  and  purpose  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  to  aid  in  the  formulation  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.”^  Demo¬ 
cratic  Representative  Brook  Hays  of  Arkansas, 
and  Republican  Representative  Judd  on  January  3, 
1945  introduced  identical  concurrent  resolutions 
stating  that  “all  legislation  pertaining  to  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  in  international  agree¬ 
ments  and  machinery  and  to  establish  and  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  shall  be  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
majority  and  minority  parties.”'*  Neither  the 
House  nor  a  committee  of  the  House  ever  consid¬ 
ered  the  resolution.  The  same  fate  of  neglect  be¬ 
fell  the  concurrent  resolution  introduced  on  April 
27,  1948  by  Republican  Representative  Chester  E. 
Merrow  of  New  Hampshire,  “expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  there  should  be  a  bipartisan  plat¬ 
form  on  foreign  policy.”’ 

1.  New  Yor/i  Times,  July  14,  1948. 

2.  Vital  Speeches,  October  4,  1948. 

3.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February  16,  1947,  p.  283. 

4.  House  Concurrent  Resolutions  3  and  ii,  Seventy-Eighth 
Congress,  First  Session. 

5.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  190,  Eightieth  Congress,  Sec¬ 
ond  Session. 
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